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It's a pleasure to be speaking to people who can make a difference — the people 
who will determine i£^the public will support their* schools the way they must be 
supported — if our people are to become all that they can be. 

\ ■ - ■ " ' ' 

John and I will be shArlng the microphone today as we talk about some ideas for 
winning America's commitment to education. 

Don, many of us are asking how long it will be before we get relief from the 
problems we're facing in education? When will education claim its rightful place 
on the national agenda? , V V 

Right now we pick up newspapers and watch TV — and see: inflation, recession, 
shifting power to the states and surplus cheese. But we're not hearing' about educa- 
tion — unless of course, it's how the Education Department might be di^^ntled. 



It's a challenging time for educational leadership. Public confidet^Cj^ in education 
has been and is low. ' ^ // 

■ - . • . . 

But not all is bleak on the educational scene. " We know that peo^3i|l still value the 
importance of education. 'f 

Then what can we do to win support for what we believe iri? 

' - ' 

First of all, we've- got to get all our f^cts straight. We c^'t be like the 
physician who after examining a patient, said, "You are without a doubt the finest 
60-year old specimen I've ever seen." The patient replle^d, "Did I say I was 60, 
. Dr.?" "No, you didn't," the doctor replied. I'm 78. Tjiat's amazing; how old was 
T\ your dad when he died?. Did I say dad's dead? No, you di,dn't. Dad's 99. How about 
S! his father. How old was he when he died? Did I say graridpop was dead? He's 120 

and he's getting married Saturday, Dr," 120— Why would he want to get married? Did 
10 - I say he wants to get married? - 
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We can't make the same, mistake th^ can't afford to draw incorrect 

Inferences about public support for schools. Ve can't guess any more about those 
things that are vital to our existence, 

We know^-from working vlth superintendents In the United States and Canada—and • 
from research that certain efforts Win make a difference In gaining public support ; 
for the schools. We|all realize «f course doesn't mean that eyery parent— 

every taxpayer---wlllf^^^^ 

^- ' ■ --r . ' y-- ' ■' ■ r . ' ^r'';^:". 

It does mean we must b^^^ shoiild be a top priority 

. of every school employee; gaining support for our schools. 

Frankly, the only, way for us to get that commitment from all employees is for the ; , 
people in this room to believe ^wd communicate that gaining public confidence is t 
the role of every employee, / ; 

Perhaps we've all got* to run just a bit soared of the tax credit and voucher v " 
possibility. Perhaps If -all .employees realize that we could lose quite a few students^, 
they'll do a better job trylngj-to kaap those students—and thereby keep their jobs. 

tio matter what the cdmpetltlpn^;; we know that wei can provide quality education for ' 

our students. /: /- ^'^'v ^ft-'", ' ■ " 

■': " ... ''''■■^y:''r^:^^^^^ -..-a' ■-'^'-''"^ . ■ V, r ■: 

. You must know that our perspective In this' presentation today is that communications 
^^aAd public relations:,are; key ^c^ gain public support. 

xW^'-re not using public; relations' as a way to make sch^gpi look good. They've got to ^ 
^b^^ good. An image, as many of- you remember from physics classes— reflects that which 

is'^ " ^'-j- " ''v":- ; ^' ■".^ 'V^: - . 

I wovild illke to add a point here about' public relations. It is badly misunderstood,^ 

but^it.^ls . really..; simple .'■■'^■:y:: P^-. ; " . ; • / . 



I put 1% this way.- vThere. are^^f our basic principles of public relations. If via; giij^ 
these Straight , we will- under s^ the concept is, and that ' s important for 

what we are talking .aboutj today. ^ 

^ V/-';';;/,-.'/^. 2..y-^;::^Do'^a;;g09d':^jb , / * 

• • • -'v^.^ 3t^.^:;^^•Do•;a^good^;jobl ' ■ 

'/•^ •^•7^1^ i . : 

Put another way, 3/4 of public relations is doing a good job in the first place. 
."Communications" comes into the picture only in point number .4. Communications is - ^ * 
essential, but, as in geometry, we can say that it is necessaty but not sufficient. ^ ^ 

We can thlnk'of public relations as the practice of social responsibility, It requires 
substantive action In. the pubillc interest, as well as communication. « v 

That's oiir premise as we begin noy to look at 10 ways to go in winning America's ' 
commitment to education. There j^s nothing magl^c about 10. If time permitted we 
could mantion 12 or 16, or 20, but we are going to focus on 10 points that we see 
making a difference In those school systems with consistently high ratings In public 
opinion polls, systems wltli consistently good public support. 



Don mentioned the importance of keeping our facts straight. That's number one among 
the 10 points we want to share with you today. We put It this ways Point ffl"^ ^ 
We must make sure that everyone itxvolved knows what o ur schools are doing well, what 
what our problems are, and what we are doing to solve them . 

In the last several years education has been a popular tarjget of criticism in the 
national media. To a large degree the media has simply been reflecting public con- 
cern, but a blindly critical' bandwagon effect has been created as well. 

A careful look at the facts about American education performance shows not only 
that all was not perfect in the "good old days," but also" that we have quite a lot- ; 
to be proud of today, ♦ ; ; ' • , ^ ; * 

The fact ia that we have made tremendous strides in reducing illiteracy. It is 
estimated that 85% of our adults were illiterate when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. Today, the latest figures from ttie U.S. Bureau of the Census 
show that only one-half of one percent are illiterate. 

Our democratic system of education, unlike those many other countries, calls for the 
education of everyones So, one measure by which we must be judged is the number of 
students we actually have enrolled. This chart "shows our spectacular success. Al- 
most every child is enrolled tpday. That's not a record to be .ashamed of . 

Even as we hang our heads andVgnash our teeth about disruptive students, drug and ^ 
attendance problems, violence,: vandalism and cheating, we must also remember that 
a quick check in virtually anyi school system will show that on any given day over^ * 
99% of. our students are not involved in any of those problems. 

And we want to make an important point here, too. Jus? as we keep the public informed' 
about -our successes. We must also be honest with them §b out our problem^, Oux ex- 
perience shows that school systema that do that inc^rease public support*, not reduce 
it..' ' 

When President Kennedy admitted^ responsibility for the Bay of Pigs, his popular sup- 
port increased ..It's not unusual in consumer products to see sales hold steady and 
the^n increase after a product ji recall is announced. ,.>i;r. I 

Admitting a problem is not a weakness. '^f ir courage but it's seen as a . 

strength. The public knows we are not perfect, and its reassuring to know that 
we are aware of our shortcomings as well-^and what' s -more— that we have a plan to , . 
do something about it* ; ; ' .l:^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Now I'd like to share some interesting evidence that we, in fact, do have a 
tremendous reservoir of public aupport for education that we can tap if only we 
go about it the right way. 

Sociologists tell us that one way to measure public support for anything is their 
willingness to spend money for it. This chart shows what various countries are 
spending on education. A^ we can see, the United States QXid Canada shown in the 
type line—grouped together as North Amarica—outspend European countries better 
than 2-la We spend almost four times as much per person as \^ SM^let Union and 
14 times as much as Asian countries. That does not picture us^"-ar a* society in- 
j^^^Ttmn about education* ^ 
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Here we Me aijother renierkable^f ac^^^^^^^^ In^ the 1973 Gall^p Poll about public attitudes ; ^ 
toward public schools-^ye:!; s^d^^^^^ is "extremely important" to : 

'one*8 future sucfcesir^^^^^ This time 82% said : 

education ''wea^^i^^^xicei^^ 

There is: '%yeii?^A5^^ figures from the National Opinion and : § 
Research Centiiifi^il^ yeap in public confidence in education. 

Today 'educatipn ranks third amon behind ^niy iiijsdicine and the 

scientific airamUnityr/ Todays 31^3% of piblic say they have "u great deal of 
confidence" in the people, .rUnning^^.^^e^ ^, - 

You wiir'elso be interested to ]^ data Just released^ ^avvv^^^^^^ 

greater percentage of the American public says that it has a great deal of con^ i ; - 
fidence in edubation ithan does;^; the public in 16 other countries ^studied, -'va . ; ; 

' ' ' ■' . , ' ■ '. ■ ■- 

If we examine the evidence 9 and therels lots of it » the ^message is clear. The public « 
thinks Education is very in\portant# If the public has questions, they question the 
job we are doing as educators/ the job we are doing running the schools. They're 
just not so sure about ua« 

That brings us to Point //2 — If we are to win America's full commitment to education/ 
we must agree that doing a good job is our most important obligation as edupators* : 
Simply stated; We must constantly pursue excellence in education. . * 

Many studies have been conducted about what makes a good' school and what makes a 
go^od teacher^ In-larger measure the studies agree and the answers are available*;;. ■ 

We, know that: , ' v 

■ * Good schools are run by strong leaders. 
We know that: 

* ■ Good teachers keep students working on 
those 'things we know are important, 

■ And the list gcres on« 

The^ point is that we know how^t^o^produce quality education* ' Our challenge is to . ^ ^ 
w;ork hard to see that we^^are i ^ " V^^ 

We also have an^ obligation ^to help the community decide what they expect from : . ; 
their schools* Some way must be found— community by community— to reach consensus 
on what the schools should do« WeWe got to stop the proliferation of school re«- 
sponsibilities and such activities as dental health week| bicycle safety week, national 
lettuce week— somewhere we've got to draw the line« 

Dr« Jessie Kobayashl» superintendent of schools in the Berry ess a Union School District 
in San Jose^ Calif omia» sums it up this way: 

"We need to recognize that we can't be everything 

to everybody,, and we need to limit our scope. And . ; . 

we've all heard that before. But what have we done 
' as an organization? National or state? Or as a 

coalltioix or organizations to take a stand on limit- . .'\ /\: : ^} 



Ing our scope of; respdnsiblll ties? We need to con-^ 
vlnce the legislature thkt we can do a better job 
whea we are not . inundated with regulations and 
mandates,; We ftie^^^ work with, our communities to 
determine hotvwhere we|'disagree| but where we agree — 
what vour^prlpidtiess should bet V^^.^^^^^^^^ 




There : art proyent on school responsibilities. 

•As educators i^Vwe;^;!^ • ' - 

WeWe.got t:o' parsona^ to raise the comfort level of those -^e-.^^^^^^^ 

serve, You could haye^ the f 1m Your test scores might be: tht. / 

best around; : But If ^your-teac oithers aren't treating taxpayers 

right, people won' t ilkev youths c^^ Ani, ultimately, If given a choice, matty.cpf 
them wonVt plclc your-rschoolsSiipr^thelr 

Point #3. Is ' that ; We must make^sure that people have positive personal experiences 

with their schools, v ; . - . ^ 

^ : ^ :'. " ■• ■■•v---^- . , 

As a parent of three kids attending' public schools, I've had a number of experiences 
with school, personnel— some good and some not so good. Example; The day before ? 
Gary started first grade, I received a call from his teacher, who asked; What can 
you tell me about Gary; to;help- me do a better job of teaching him? 

I knew that teacher cared enough to invest three eictra minutes i^^^ nry boy; And ; 
that's what most parents want^ ^Teachers /and 1^ folks who care about ' 

their kids and communicate that caring, 

.Contrast this experience with: that of the caring teacher. My daughter, after a . 
week of carrying luiich to school in first grade, finally mustered the courage to 
buy lunch,- When she came home from school ,that day, she came to me crying* "Daddy, 
am I stupid," she said, I asked ''What do you mean, Cathy?" "Well, Daddy, when I 
bought lunch today for the first time, I didn' t know -where to put the tray and stuff 
when X was done eating* So I stood there and the mean cafeteria lady said, *Hey, 
stupid, put;vthem utensils where they belong,' I didn't know what to do because 1^ 
didn't know What a utensil was. Then she shouted, "Dumaiyl". . . Then 'the nice " 
cafeteria lady — the one who smiles— told me what to do. Daddy, am I a dummy?" A 
personal experience that wasn't relished. 

Example Three: A teacher called— Cathy's third grade teacher— and invited me to 
sit in on a class— a Tuesday for those whose last(j^mes begin with letters betweenk 
A and G," And this Tuesday, Mr, Bagln, we're doiI^^ something special about 10;6b 
a,m. Could you make it? 

How different this, is from the ^^f ten cold, Imi^ersonal, formal letter inviting me 
to attend some Education Week function because the principal is "desirous of 
attendance," . * 

I Went to the class and was Impressed* I saw the lemming stations that my daughter 
talked ibout. I saw soma •xctllant taachlng and X saw my daughter learning* As I 
was leaving, I thanked ;the teacher and complemented her on the learning stations, 
I askedi "I used to be a teacher; how do you find the time to change those learning 
stations so frequently? , I'm so-glad you askedi Mr, Baginj^ she said as she walked to 



a closet and removed a large-packet with my name on it. Could you cut out these : . 
materials and paste ^ them up for me .and have them In by Monday for our next learning, 
station? \\^---: -yf-y^^-^y^-y^^^^^ 

I felt I had b^en had^.v^^^^ a. good cause — to help my daughter learn better, v 

All parent8~all ■taxpayers have|had plenty of personal experiehces with school *: 
employees. Are you comfortable 'with theway. all the phones are being answered? v:- 
With the often less than warm^signs that greetc visitors? 

Are you comfortable with the language that employees use when dealing with non-- > ; . 
educators?, 5xamplesV :Stanine|, x^^ 

As John Malloynotes in his most recent book. Live for Success , Jargon is for Jerks. 

We cdn'tgain public support: unless people are comfortable with what we're saying. 
Trust is not built with 'words^-people don' t understand/ 

Yet most school staff members have Aever been taught how to communicate effectively 
with our "customers," our taxpayers. 

We strongly urge that you consider an inservice commitment to help all employees 
understand their role in communication and how they can communicate more effectively, 
to understand the important role they play in the personal experiences the public 
h^Ls with their schools. It' 3 one topid that has a message for all employees at 
ail levels of the school system^ ' 
» * . ' . ■ " ■■ . ' 

Point H today is that; - We must improve staff morale. 

Ten years ago when we asked superintendents what their main communications areas of 
concern were, they usually aaidi newsletters and getting along with the media. . Now 
the number one concern is frequently staff morale. " 

Most experts in school "communications agree that the best way to improve communica- 
tions is to start from the inside ^out. 

We have found, in our research fat Glas^boro State College that school administrators 
are like other administrators.^ For some reason, they don't, value the same things 
that employees value in relationships with each other. For example, our studies 
show that employees want to be told when they do a good j ob and' they want to know - > 
what's going on where they work. Yet, on a list of 10, managers list these two as ^ 
least important to employees, :'while employees usually list them and second. 1^.! y 

For years superintendents have -worked hard to attract top quality people to their^ . 
staffs.* Yet what's happened to the attitudes of those top quality people is scary. 
We interviewed and surveyed thousands of teachers and administrators to determine 
how morale was in public schools. Frankly, folks it's not good~in most qf the 
schools we've visited. , 

A big problem caused by poor morale is that people stop submitting ideas to improve 
the place where they work To let you know the magnitude of the problem, here's a 
question we asked thousands of teachers and principals: "If you had an idea to 
improve the schools where you work, would you suggest that idea — especially if it 
wouldn't cost any money to implement?" 
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A surprisingly Urge number of employees said they vouldn't suggest Ideas— between 
60 and 80 percent In most districts. When asked why, they usually said something • 
like, no one Ustens or they'll listen but no one will follow-up pn the Idea. 

_ • '-y--: ■ ■ ; .> ■ •■ ■ ■ ■ ■• ' ■ ■ « ' ' 
We can' t afford to allow our Idea people to be turned off. We've got to nurture . 

their Ideas.- . ■. ' ' ' " 

start an idea crusade. We have , cards printed that say, have an idea' to make our 
schools better. Print the cards on instant carbon, transfer paper. The generator 
of the idea sends the original. to his or her boss. A copy goes to someone you des- * 
1 gnat e as the idea mover. If the boss doesn't respond to the idea (with a copy of 
the idea mover within ;10 days the idea mover is in touch with her boss). 

You'll be pleasantly ^surprisedfwith the many good ideas waiting to be encouraged, v 

You must address the morale issue or you'll face the problem of coast-out for the 
rest of your tenure as superintendent. Coast-out? You We heard of bum-out. 
Coast-out is worse because it's affecting so many more people. 

In one of our intervi€?ws, we asked a^high school teacher if he submitted ideas to 
improve the schools "No," he said, "I'm coasting." j^ked what tha^t meant, he ex- ^ 
plained: "I'm doing a minimal job, jus^t enough to get by and not get fired. I'm 
coasting out until retirement." Asked how long until retirement, he said 22 years. 

We've got to tap /the talent of our staffs. .•i;hat means telling them when they do a 
good Job, being visible in thel?; schools to show we care, and involving them in key - - 
decisions before those decisions' are made, Duane Bachman, Superintendent in Piqua, 
Ohio says it well; "People don't care how much you know. They want to know how 
much you care." \ "-'^o^:'' • • ■ \" 

Point #5 on our list of Ten Ways to Win America's Commitment to Education is this: 
We must become politically Involved . 

The fact is that school funding is determined by a political process. School laws are 
developed by political bodies^ . ^ 

Some have said Very bluntly that, '"Every community gets the kind of schools it 
deserves."" ' ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

But we know it is not a matter Iqf communitjr predestination. We can identify the ^j^S 
community power structure, analyze it,* become part of it, question it, persuade a,. ; . . 
it — and lead lt.'.,,,_; k::^:^^ ■!SS^i^ ^'y-'-- ^ ■- 

We see political power shifting from the national to state levels with significant' 
implications for th6 local power structure, k shake-up is underway. We absolutely ' 
must be involved if we are to responsibly fulfill our mission as educational 
stewards in the community. 

What an impact it would make if we could all adopt the slogan now being used by the 
Fairfax County Public Schools in Fairfax County, Virginia. It reads: 

"Fairfax County Loves Its Schools" 

It is a lot more than just a slogan too. School officials can back it jjjp with , 



scientific public opinion polU^^ didn't "just happen" eljther. 

School Superintendent Dr. Lint^ot^^^ firm believer in political involvement^t 

the local, state and liational^yl^els. He's made it work and seett the results. We 
talked to him about politlca! involvement and asked him what advice he'd like to ; 
give the rest of us. ^Here's Vhat h^ 

-"If you're not^4oing:it, try it. Think candidly 
^#bout how you base : the values you hold an^ the 

vl;:^^^^ schools, '-^^.-U^^'-^^'' 

i, :,how you/cau bring tthat: positive influence to ^\ 

.;w 

• V; .^. responsibility, orv the local schools for which 
; V ;. ; yo^ have responsibility. And wotk out ways to 

: make vsure^thatv you do. have imp act :^on things that \ ; 

• ;\ V : will make '^i^ ' ^ v 

^ / ' v ^ as time goes along, in the future.":': 

Let me just add another; footnote before leaving the subject of political involvement. V 
We feel very strongly that we must also seriously consider adding units of study for 
high school government classes about how public schools function. We don't do It, 
and .it's no wonder that there is so little understanding on the part of so 'many about 
how it ali works. k f 

Point //6 is that we must take the public's concern about discipline seriously and "^^; r 
work to address the problem * rfe v '-■ i-^l''-^'^ 

Year after year, in the Annual. Gallup survey of public attitudes toward public schools, 
we've seen that the public fee^s that discipline is the number one problem in our; 
schools today. 

Whether the problem is real or merely the public's perception, the fact is, we must 
deal with it. If the public thinks it is real— it is real. And, if we are to win 
America's commitment to education we must combat the problem, or the perception, or 
both. 

Perhaps most perplexing is knowing just what the public means when it talks about:-" 
"discipline" in the first ;place,.^^ / X: .' 

A series of regional meetings with parents, students and educators recently sponsored - 
by the Missouri State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education' provide us ; 
with some useful insight about what Missouri citizens ^mean when 'they talk about - 
discipline. We can' t; prove It but we'll bet that the public nationwide would 
agree with the answers from Missouri. . 

There was strong agreement about what the biggest discipline problems are. tn rank 
order, the problems were identified as: 

1. , Disruptive classroom behavior : , t * 

2. Student disrespect for authprity ; Vi' v 

3. : '>Student apathy for learning "^^^^^^^ 

4. Absenteeism and class cutting y-.} '^'^'^^^:-^'' 

We suggest that you invite your staff, your students, your community, to determlne^cV' 
how they see discipline-problems and work together to overcome them. It is easily^/.; 



demonstrated that strong discipline programs are readily supported, even celebrated 
in school systems where they are developed and put into effect. There are plans 
that work ^ the'.Houstdn schools,- in Atlanta, in Little Rock and many more. That s 
Point #6. ' ^ ; ' 

Point //7 Is that : We must stop fighting among ourselves and start build ing coalitions 
to support q^iallty education ., 

It*s difficult for parents, legislators and other taxpayers to understand us. ..Espe- 
cially when they see us calllng'each other names during negotiations .or strikes-- k ^v;; 
In many states/ Somei of the^televlslon views of teiacheris throwing rocks at ; 
administrators entering: buildings during a strike don't build confidence. in the 
schools where those people work. ' Neither do board comments that teachers aren! t ^ 
doing a good enough Job /to Reserve a decent salary increase. :t i 

Dr. Robert Haderlein, immediate- past president of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, suggests that school boards .extend an olive branch to teachers. Perhaps teachers 
groups won't believe the offer is in good faith.. As one of my colleagues; who works 
for a state teachers association said, "Wonder what new kind of trick the olive v 
branch is?" Not until the branch is offered a few times will teachers know the offer 
is genuine. We've done so much 'to destroy a climate of trust that it, will take a 
while to rebuild it. .,w^"yv \ 

But we'd better work on it; we need the numbers. And that means teachers, adminls-W 
trators, the business cotamunity, PTAs and anyone else we^ can identify to build a v ' 
united front— a coalition— to^^ake the town and tell the people about education' s^-f- ^^ 
needs, accomplishments ^ and " challenges. 

AASA President Dr. Lloyd Nielsen, Superintendent in RosevUle, Minnesota, said it ^ ' 
' this way: --'r' :^ /^•l':'^-";''-/ / ' \ ■ 

"The mutual dependence of the world outside of 
schools and the schools upon the world outside 
is being recognized by all part^^es. The effort 
is being made then too on the part of the schools, 
to respond to this* concern of the external groups 
and at the same time for the external groups to 
know what the primary needs of the educational 

' system, e^e." i;;;^};''.. ^ . ■ ' ' 

Lloyd's been very involved in "^the Wellspring Coalition in Minnesota to improvethe ' 
economic climate of Minnesota. ■ Coalition meiA they can't do it alpi; 

California, Florida, Connecticut, Minnesota, Kansas, and Iowa have all started coali- 
tions to gain mdre support for education's needs. Other states are making similar 
moves. In each instance, it took someone to say, "This is important. Somebody's 
got to do it." . ' 

We hope that some of those somebodys are in this room. 

Don, that brings us right to the. next point. Nationally 72% of today's adults have 
no children in schools. Point ifS is that we must use every means at our command 
to get today's non-parents involved with their schools. ^ 
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We hava an increasingly older .po^ low. Inevitably, ; 

political power is shifting to older citizens. ^^^^^^^^^^^T^ are ©ore of them, and Ihey are 

politically active,. ^We" must citizens that they too have^^? 

importftat stake id - educat ion\ today • ■■:-v\-^- ^ 

And there is reason-rf or optimise s tion-school-connected citizens are the : 

sajiieo people who 'just^ strong support for their schools. 

And elections within Yjusi; the^^^^^^^ positive support ^ 

f rom' older -'citizens •■^'--^ 

Community education programs^^d^^^^^^ offer ideal ways to get ^ 

non-parents^ involved--older M younger non-parents • The Gallup Poll has 

made it clear year* after ye^r:^^^^^ be^n ±n their schools f or ^ 

; whatever^ reason,- consli^tentlyllSa^ positive attitudes^ about them. ThatVs what 

community education ;i8;^^all about^^ as educatipn pollster Ned Uubbell 

said, that we must q^it| thinking about education as ^^I^ and start thinking about vlt; 
as K-65 and beyond. With education programs for all age groups, we can serve the 
public interest, we {can practice social responsibility, and we can gain badly needed 
support.- ■ ^y^y:^: ^ ■ . " ' 

Perhaps even more important 1$ that we know how to get non-parents meaningfully 
involved in our schools. School districts from Columbus, Ohio, to Greenville, . 
South earolina — Dade County, Florida — Kansas City, Kansas and the David Douglas 
.School District in Oregon are all doing it. And they have dramatic stories to tell. 

In Kansas City, Kansas one senior citizen was raising her granddaughter and told u.. 
school officials that she didnVt want her to be a teacher; she tried to talk her 
out of It. But:after^:;havingythe^^ high school for a few hours, 

she changed her mind. ;^|^She said^ she saw t;oda7*s students as they really are, and 
that now she i$; thrllled%hiat$h going to be a teacher. ^ ' ^ 

It*s the impact of ipersbnaliexperience again, Don^ in helping to form attitudes about 
our schools.. Non-parents must -be .involved. 

Our next point is related' to, Point #9 is that : We must - 
involve the business communityt'in our efforts to make good schools better . 

For too long too many educators v have avoided seeking; the help of the business com- 
munity. Except for businesaducation;day, *we have done little to tap the talent and ^^^^ 
the support of business and ^Industry , leaders. And shame. * 

You know, we have a lot in ' common with business leaders. Education, leaders have ' 
suffered quite a bit-as public'^cenfidence has declined. While that^s been happening,' 
business leaders have watched.^,^^^ their leadership plummet too.i^i v ' 

Business leaders and. companlespvant good relationships with the community. And \ 
so do 'we. * • * ' ^ . * 

Business leaders want graduates with solid skills so they don't have to' train them ^ ^ 
in basics. So do we# . fH;/ " : 

Buainesi leaders have sons and daughters and grandchildren attending our schools. 
So do, we. V V 
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Kerens what Rockwell Interna 1 16^^^ in Dallas, Texas says.. We 

asked him what advice he would offer supe who are reluctant .to .approaph/, • 

business people* .1 Uke his^^i^ , v ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

: / . "We'^^^^ We s^ ; ■ ' 

^^^^ ' a lil^^ 

; - :^ be a cooperative effort. We :V: 

V^^^^^ turf t and we \ , 

• reallfze the educator has his responai and they • • : 

•■ are working hard; to implant knowledge and to educate • >v 

^^-^^^^^ ; o^^ children. ;^;:We; alsd feel that we have an equal' . ^ ^ ; 

responsibility^tovjhelp in this endeavor. We don't V ' 

want them to feel shy, and afraid of asking us for ^ * 

assistance because we are ready, willing and able to 
provide that assistance." ' 

" - ■ •• ■ ' ' , \ ' : • , ' v.--"'- • > ' 

'Q. You really;believe this kind of effort can work, '^^ 

■ don' t you?.:'^-'' ■ # ^'•'.,>V^/ 

"I know it will work, because if it doesn't work, ( 
~ we are in trouble. We are in trouble from the c 

standpoint of the future of our country, and I am ' • " 
most concerned about the future of our country. And . 
as you know, ^the future of our country lies in the ^ ^ 

hands of our young people, and if business, industry, 
the school district and all other entities in the 
-community don' t work together, .our nation is not 
going to be as^strong as it should 'be and can be. " ^ 

Itockwell InternationalliiM beeri'^ schools for. quite a 'few years - ' 

now. They've helped in^mkny ways. - They' ve adopted a school. This means they free 
employees two hours a we^lo (with pay) to volunteer in the schpol. They offer 
speakers .and allow students to' serve internships. ^They consider special ueeds re- 
quests. And they don't cross over the line of decision making that is reserved for 
educators.- ,^r^'/y. .'-■■Mi^^(y'\' - -f-'": . ■ 

This kind of thing won' t happen — unless the superintendent does thfe talking* to the ^ 
chief executive officer of the -company. The worst thing that can happen is that 
some companies will say no. But chances- are they won't. 

y .„. - :--^'vB^^'-': : ' . •) 

And while you're talking, yoUV' of course, wbn' t. want to forget the other^tmportant ' 
half of the communication process,, listening.. : /*' . 

• ■ /--■■•'•■^^ ' ■/ ■. • ' 

That brings up one final point. Point //lO . We must establish two-'way communication 
with all school atadiences . 

' ■ - ' - ' . , 

We must listen as well '^s talk. : Listen to employees. Listen to students. ' Listen :s 
to the community. \ If ' it's ^irtportant enough fqt a company like Sperry to spend 
millions on it, . it's Important m to make it a priority^ 

Our communication effort must be two-way. It, can no longer come down from the top. 
It must come up. We must be attuned to what the community is thinking about our ^ ' v 
schools— before a large group tells us. ^ ^ 



V: ■ ^- '-^^ ■ ' ■ /^■■■-■v' 

'One slmpli way to do that is \to establish the key conanunicators in your schools and 
in your comaunity. Tht ddea is fbeing used in hundreds of school districts. And it 
works • ^ ■ t ■ •■•^ 

} ' . ^ ..^ ■ 

It helps you identify sparks before they 'become fires. It allows you to get godd 
news out in a hurry-*-without worrying about the mood ci^ the editor. It gives you 
a built-in rumor squelch devifte^^and it does all this at%no cost. 

How it works: You identify key people-—on your staff and in^'tljfe .community—people 
who talk to and are believed by lots of people. They might be a part of the formal 
p^er structure as the PTA* president and the town council president. They might not. 
They may be barbers, bartenderS|beauticiansi Or dentists, restaurant owners, or 
gas stat;ion attendants-r>peopl^vho talk to people. 

All you dp is invitelthem to> one eo-minute meeting— never to meet again. And you; 
let them know that in ^'the lette^^^^^ the follow-up phone call. At 

the meetings — limit each to S'or* 10 people. Explain that you' 11 put them on the ^ 
mailing list and call themi occaisionally with important news about the schools . '', And 
tell them that you want to hear: school x^imors and questions that are making the 
rounds in the community • 

reaay ror use ^ - .^r r 
wheft needed. ■■''''^j^p-^^^^^^^^^ ■ | ■ ' ^ 

The saxne approach-can be used with staff— and with secondary ^chool students.; V-^j^fj^j^^^^ 
You'll always know what's on; th^ir mind. And that's a giant step forward . ;• - j ^tf | v^ 



You will have your own instant, "twb-way cotrinunication network wady for use 



Although we listed two-way communication as tenth, it's by no means the leas t .^^^^^^^^^^^ 



important. But there are two Vthings . that are most important : A commitment to conir:-^v:^^^ 

• ■■■ ^- ^ - - ■ - . - - ■ ' ■ .^,xuti^^ 
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municate better :and an- organiasat^ ■communication plan. Without these two, , lit tl^^ 
* will hapisen and .you^probablyi^wbn^ t m^ ' 

: ^ ■ - ^ I^li^v 

t Don, let me illustrates the importance ;of a public relations plan. ; :i^it:. 

■ Pretend we' have 'ail, been ^promoted ? to a very important position--^ v^^^^^^ 
SOTOOL BUS DRIVER:^-^^^; : - ^^'^ '^^^^^^^ 

» First day of :schoolrrrBuae/i outside ^: 

■ ; I am the transportation director 

\ ;;.>— Proud to* work^;with:;you->*^^^^^^ ;'v'. .-J^;^ 

■ • ■■^■■\;.--Best. safety",TecordV^^^%i'_^^^ •.'/•■^'J'' 
■ --Best 'maintenance record;-'-' 
/ --Defensive Driving ^-^ 'v-^^^ 
—First Aid Refresher Course 

, "{>'■■. 
■v Brothers and Sisters it's time to go forth into the community 
and get the kids 

■ John, you forgot to give us^any routes 

■ Don' t wory^ about it* > ' ; : 

LUDicRousi . ' v^^^ ' : ' , / » 
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■ But we tell staff to "go forth" 
i Must give them some routes I 

. ' IN CONCLUSION 

■ t 

There are obviously more than ten ways to go as we work together to win America's . 
commitment to education. We think the points we have mentioned ai^e some of the most 
Important. Nothing we have suggested costs a lot of money. We know that the Ideas 
will work. We can give you names and places for each. Many of the people responsible 
are with us here today,?^^^^^^ r ; M_ 

All of the Ideas require dedication. First, to doing a good job, and then to making 
sure that people know about it, ' , ' " 

We are working with a public that has an enormous reservoir of commitment 'to education 
Even the fact that our critics are so vocal today, so persistent in their attacks, is 
a good sign. They feel that education is so important that our society cannot afford 
to do a poor job. . 

We taiGW, too, that by the time you get back home, you will have heard hundreds of 
ideas, many of which will get -lost in the rush of resuming your duties. ^ — 



But please don't let these ideas get lost. Take a look at the things you are doing 
and ask how much difference they are making. Then consider the difference these; 
ideas could make if you make them a priority. THEt WILL MAKE A DIFFERENCE. WE . , 
MUST WIN- AMERICA'S COMMITMENT- TO EDUCATION! v® ' ;- 

We think these students from the Dallas, Texas Public schools speak'not only for ; 
themselves, but for all of- us' in .describing the importance of the task we have ahead. 

GIVE US A BREAK, GIVE US A BREAK ... 
•;OUR FUTUM: IS AT STAKE 
■ ■ AND THE TIME IS NOW ^. 
XO WORK :AS WE HAVE NEVER WORKED BEFORE . . 

AT ;rtNNING AMERICA' S COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION I 




